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THE INEVITABLE. 
I LIKE the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God,—that, somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals. Nota tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp: better, with love, a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man, but does his best, 

Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot; 

But, with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


—Sarah K. Bolton, in Youth's Companion. 


SERMON BY MARGARETTA WALTON:' 

I FEEL, my friends, as I have often felt before, that 
there is in this silent waiting that has been over us, 
no loss of time, for in it the heart that is interested and 
thoughtful about the purpose of thus being gathered, 
will find that in this silence there is a deepening of 
feeling and a being drawn into a closer relationship 
with the Divine, that it may hear more clearly the 
inspired language never heard by the outward ear. 
Here, indeed, we sit around the communion table of 
the Lord, where we do experience a communion be- 
tween the Most High and our individual natures. In 
this humble condition He will not disregard the 
earnest desire or asking of any heart, but will pour 
into it something of His own infinite goodness, and 
love, and tenderness, even according to its own capac- 
ity and need. 

As my spirit has been drawn into this commun- 
ing condition where I have not only felt that the 
Heavenly Father’s love was overshadowing us, but I 
have felt that there is an earnest desire among those 
gathered for the true bread of life, for that which most 
closely concerns each individual need. 

Since I have been among you, I feel that our 
Heavenly Father has planted a vineyard in this 
place. It seems indeed a place well chosen. All 
around are the evidences of abundance. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil is manifested by the plenteous 
harvests. Although the Heavenly Father has been 
kind and generous on his part, yet there is a work 
for you to perform in order to insure success ; there 
must be diligence in the tilling of the soil, there 
must be care in the selection of pure seed, there must 
be wisdom in a proper adaptation of seed to soil, and 
then there must be a patient waiting and a perfect 


1 At Coldstream, Ontario, Seventh ‘month 15, 1891. (Report | 
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trusting to our Heavenly Father for the watering, and 
a thankfulness for the sunlight that is necessary to 
produce this wonderful growth. This in the outward 
represents what our Heavenly Father has done in 
the inward. He has chosen in this place a vineyard 
for himself, and ye people, ye dear hearts he has 
called into his service. Oh, that ye may be fruit- 
bearing vines! Wild vines have no place in the 
vineyard of the Lord—the wayward life, the wander- 
ing branches. But it may be pruned, it may be 
transplanted, and revived and sustained by the visi- 


| tations of his spirit until the heart grows into unison 


with his divine law, and ye will become fruit- 
bearing vines in the vineyard of the Lord, laden 
with luscious fruit. If there are some who do not 
understand, who are not yet prepared to follow the 
teachings and guidings of the still small voice to 
which we have been drawn this morning, let them 
turn more earnestly within, for it is there they must 
become acquainted with the requirings of divine 
truth. Others may call us to it, tell us about it, but 
there is a voice tbat speaks to everyone, there are 
impressions made upon every soul; may we realize 
that it is the voice of our Heavenly Father, only the 
infant life possibly has not yet known it. Nor do we 
ever grow beyond the necessity of listening to the 
still, small voice. Whatever our intellectual attain- 
ment, whatever our social standing, that which chiefly 
should concern us comes through our spiritual na- 
tures alone. May we know, then, of that blessed sea- 
son when we withdraw from the engrossing cares of 
life into the secret of the closet and let the opera- 
tions of the holy spirit work upon our hearts. As ye 
come into this place in this attitude, this silent wait- 
ing, desiring earnestly what ye stand in need of, with 
the imagination quiet, the mind bowed in stillness, 
He will behold the secret tear, the prayer will be 
answered. None are disappointed that go to his 
love. How it overshadows you and enters into your 
very hearts. You may feel, some of you, that life 
has been hard, but ye dare not say but that God is 
only love. Let us look clearly at it. As we journey 
along if we step aside we bring upon ourselves these 
bitter experiences. God is not angry with us for our 
shortcomings. He stands ready to receive us back, 
and manifest to us his unabating love. It has been 
declared that the rain falleth upon the just and the 
unjust, and so those who will not harmonize with the 
divine love bring sorrow and bitterness upon them- 
selves. God never visits his children with his wrath, 
but he permits our disappointments and sorrows to 
come for neglect of duty. He uses these out of his 
infinite love and goodness lest we might keep on in 
the path of error. 
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I fee] there are some of you here who have known 
of these misfortunes, and you may ask why it thus 
falls upon you. This we do not know; but we do 
know that there is a source that ever brings a quiet- 
ing assurance that shall give us a peace unto our souls, 
that shall find for us a resting place in every time of 
trial. Though the billows are boisterous about us 
there is within us a power that can still the tempest. 
We remember the disciples of old in the vessel. 
While everything was favorable they called not upon 
the Master; they left him in the hindermost part of 
the vessel. But when the tempest arose and the 
waves dashed them to and fro, in their extremity 
they called upon him and he rebuked the waves and 
stilled the tempest. This witness for God is present 
in every soul. But we are too much as these disci- 
ples were ; we neglect it, we let it become dormant, 
we do not keep staid on this that can still the tem- 
pest. Weare too prone to look forward and to fear 
that the labor of our hands will not be blessed. We 
look away, we compare our work with others, and 
become discouraged, and then how troubles thicken! 
They seem to take advantage of the weakness of our 
hearts, and we are compelled for very life to call 
upon the Master whom we have permitted to remain 
in the hindermost part of the ship. I have gone for- 


ward in my human strength, in my human nature, 
and have allowed this divine principle to slumber for 
want of attention, but I know, and you know, that 
as we have looked unto it we have never been disap- 


pointed, we have never gone away empty, and when 
we look for the breakers and billows about us they 
seem to have disappeared. Then, beloved people 
who are accustomed to gather here desiring and seek- 
ing that blessed influence, may you know of a re- 
newal of your strength. These seasons, when infinite 
love and goodness visit your every heart will prove 
to you cool refreshments in the heat and bustle of 
life. Come then, whether a word be spoken.or not, 
there will not be lacking that which is sustaining, and 
you will go forth bearing the evidence that you have 
been with the Father, and that he is governing and 
controlling your lives, and enabling you to overcome 
all that you may have to meet. You will grow into 
a more restful nature, not out of indifference, but be- 
cause you are established upon a firm foundation. 

I felt this morning a peculiarly tender, loving 
feeling to you who are of the same household of faith 
with myself. I rejoice in the evidences that you are 
believers in our faith, not because others have told 
you of it, not because you have been born into the 
Society of Friends, but because ye have been born 
again. There has been an overshadowing of the holy 
spirit, even as in Mary, and a quickening into life of 
that which isthe Son of God. There has been astrug- 
gle with some before they could give up and say as 
did Mary, “ Be it unto me according to thy word.” 
You have had plans and calculations made, and lo, 
there was an arresting, there was a condition arrived 
at where nothing would do but to give up all and say, 
“Not my will but thine be done, O Lord.” In this 
condition there has been the visitation of the Holy 
Ghost, and a new life begat, the evidences of which 
I have noted among you. This knowledge is not to 


be obtained at colleges or schools, nor of man, but at 
the footstool of divine truth. O, dear hearts, may 
you know an increase. Be humble, be lowly, that 
the lowly Christ may feed you, and minister unto 
the life of God in the soul. May ye hold up our 
bleesed testimonies and religious faith that they may 
not become dimmed or darkened or trail in the dust 
of earth. We are not all, I fear, living bearers 
of our principles; many are satisfied to let others do 
the work and bear the burdens. But remember that 
ye must be thoughtful. There is no building that 
can firmly stand and be beautifully complete unless 
every part, every nail and pin is in its place, doing its 
individual work. 

Not all are to be ministers, but every true, silent 
burden-bearer has a necessary and a holy mission to 
which they are called by the same Master. 

In the outward building we have pillars to sup- 
port the edifice, so in our religious organization the 
pillars may be elders. They are chosen on account 
of their fitness for the work. May ye so control the 
human and rely upon the divine that ye may be 
worthy pillars in the church triumphant. May ye 
watch over the ministry, for they are but human ves- 
sels, watch always in love, never in criticism, but 
under a tender concern of duty which will continue 
them in sympathy with the ministry, and in uni- 
son with the flock. 

As our elders rest upon the truth in their own 
souls they will be brought into closer sympathy with 
the young, will be enabled to realize the struggle in 
the young mind, giving the timely word of encour- 
agement, or, if need be, of warning, for they have 
larger experience, and have traveled farther on the 
journey of life. O, ye young people, may you receive 
every word, treasure it up in the casket of the heavy- 
enly jewels, and you will tind that it will be to you 
as refreshing water in a desert place. 

And now I| come to the overseers of our Religious 
Meetings. They have to go down into the investiga- 
tions of our Society, and see how the queries are ob- 
served and lived up to. The first query is of great 
importance and very rarely can it be reported clearly, 
for there are nearly always some who do not attend 
when they might. We do not feel as we ought the 
importance and value of the blessed service and 
privilege of meeting with each other and with our 
Heavenly Father in silent worship. We are so full 
of the cares of the world we think we cannot spare 
the time. ' 

Can ye not spare for your Heavenly Father two 
hours a week, in order to render some offering espe- 
cially his own? This reasonable service would bring 
a strength to your meetings that you cannot measure. 
Do you not see how this report, if it went up full, 
that we are careful to attend our meetings, would be 
to the larger assemblies? It would come as a stream 
of pure water into a desert land. Ye are accountable 
if it goes up not so. And when ye are spoken to for 
negligence, take it kindly, do not feel that the indi- 
vidual has something against you, but they are con- 
strained in their duty by the love of the Father. If 
done and received in this love it will be a binding 
cord binding you all together. 





D>ar people, be faithful, more so than some of you 
have been, I feel, as I stand here pleading with you, 
It will bring greater peace, a peace that the world 
and its glories and allurements cannot give you nor 
take from yon. May you remember these things as 
you continue to gather here to worship our Father 
which is in Heaven. And to the young that are 
here, there is the same desire that you may not stay 
away, for if you do you keep away something that 
the older ones have need of. Let young and old 
join together in true fellowship at the table of the 
Lord. Be true to our principles and testimonies. 
And let us work according to our religious faith. 
Other societies have their ways and we have ours, 
But may ye not lightly esteem the privilege of being 
a member of the Society of Friends. I feel that I 
could almost prophesy that as vou are willing to be 
directed by divine guidance, there will come a light 
and strength out of our principles till the world will 
recognize and reverence our fundamental belief even 
the revelation of the Most High. In this faithfulness 
there will be raised up counsellors as of old, and 
judges as in the beginning. After the overseers and 
elders there is that glorious service of being called 
of God to be ministers in our Society. We are all to 
minister unto each other. Bui there has been a diffi- 
dence, a holding back, a shrinking when some have 
been called upon to speak the vocal word. There is 
that which Moses felt when he refused to speak 
because of his stammering tongue, and desired the 
Lord to choose some other vessel. Yet into that 


vessel the Lord has chosen, I believe he will pour 


strength abundantly. Look not outwardly for help, 
but inwardly for the revealing of his divine will. 
Our Heavenly Father is patient; he will give us an- 
other call, and oh, dear hearts, when it returns be 
faithful, be not afraid. As you willingly give the 
little you have, more will be added, and strength will 
be increased. O, let not doubt enter, nor fear, nor 
reasoning, nor the tyrant of unbelief! For these are 
the stormy billows that toss the ship, and the Master, 
whom the winds and the waves obey, may be asleep 
in the hindermost part of the véssel. 

May ye truly be as hearts qualified unto every 
service that the Heavenly Father calls you unto. He 
never forces. He shows us the path, but never says 
thou shalt walkin it. Weare free to choose the other 
way. But if we do trouble, trials and disappoint- 
ments will meet us on every hand. If we dwell in 
the human we are disturbed and restless, but in the 
divine we are sure the Heavenly Father will say to 
the tronbling billowe, “ Be still,” and all is at rest, 
and blessed is that heart that has found this heav- 
enly rest, and hears repeated all the way through 
life: “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


So I go on—not knowing, 
I would not if I might. 
Rather walking with God in the dark, 
Than going alone in the light, 
Rather walking with Him by faith, 
Than walking alone by sight. 
—Mary G. Brainard. 
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FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
BY PROF. ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

( Continued.) 

To Friends alsg is due in great part the development 
of the steam engine. Matthew Boulton, an English 
engineer, famous as the partner of the more celebrated 
James Watt, yet famous for his own works as well, 
was born at Birmingham, September 3, 1728. He re- 
ceived at a private academy the rudiments of a good 
ordinary English education, to which he added later 
some knowledge of Latin and French, as well as 
drawing and mathematics. He left school early to 
enter his father’s works, and by the time he was 17 
had invented several important improvements in the 
manufacture of buttons and other small articles. In 
1759 he inherited considerable property from his 
father, and in the following year married. In 1757 
we find him writing to Huntsman for steel : “ When 
thou hast some of a proper size and quality for me, 
and an opportunity of sending it, thou may’st, but I 
should be glad to have it a little tougher than the 
last.” He concludes: “I hope thy Philosophie Spirit 
still laboreth within thee, and may it soon bring forth 
Fruit useful to mankind, but more particularly to thy- 
self, is the Sincere wish of Thy Obliged Friend.” 

Although at this time Boulton was pecuniarily in 
a condition to retire from active business, instead of 
so doing he entered into it more extensively. Taking 
John Fothergill into partnership, he purchased the 
lease of the Soho, a barren heath about two miles 
from Birmingham, where he established the works 
afterwards so famous, showing great taste in the de- 
sign of his buildings and in the laying out of the 
grounds, and sparing no expense in bringing the dif- 
ferent departments of his business to the greatest pos- 
sible perfection. The ornamental work, of gold, sil- 
ver,and plated-ware made at the Soho works from 
the designs of artists employed by him, soon became 
famous throughout Europe. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague wrote to him: “I take greater pleasure in 
our victories over the French in Contention of Arts 
than Arms. The achievements of Soho, instead of 
making widows and orphans, make marriages and 
christenings. Your noble industry, while elevating 
the public taste, provides new occupations for the 
poor, and enables them to bring up their families in 
comfort. Go on, then, sir, to triumph over the French 
in taste, and to embellish your country with useful 
inventions and elegant productions.” 

In a few years Soho became the best school of 
skilled industry in England, and at Boulton’s home 
| men of all nations, of all classes and opinions, were 
received with a splendid hospitality,—princes, phil- 
osophers, artists, authors, merchants, poets. The 
rapidly increasing business now required additional 
motive power, and in 1769 Boulton entered into nego- 
tiations with James Watt, and ultimately induced 
him to come to Soho and become his partner. Watt 
had been struggling with his great invention for nine 
years, and had expended upon it several thousand 
pounds, besides much study, labor, and ingenuity. 
What it now needed was a long purse, business abil- 
| ity, and strength of purpose. These qualities Boul- 
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ton brought to the partnership. He expended £47,000 
in experiments before the needed improvements in 
the steam engine were effected or he could receive 
apy return. 

He was a man of ardent and generous tempera- 
ment, bold and enterprising, undaunted by difficul- 
ties, and possessing an almost unbounded capacity 
for work. But he was more than a man of business ; 
he was a man of culture and the friend of cultivated 
men. Upon Watt, Boulton’s favors were so gracefully 
conferred, that the dependence on him was not felt, 
for he made the recipient of his favors feel as if the 
obligation were entirely on the side of the giver. 

In 1775 Watt’s patent was extended for twenty- 
five years, and the partners entered on the manufac- 
ture of the improved engines, which were soon car- 
ried to all parts of the country. The difficulty of bor- 
ing the cylinders with accuracy had been overcome 
by John Wilkinson, who seems to have been also a 
Friend, who built the first iron boat,’ at Cartmel, 
near Lancaster, in 1750, and who also, it should be 
added, ordered the first engine built by the firm of 
Boulton & Watt. As difficulties were met Boulton’s 
courage and determination rose in proportion; he 
was the heart of the concern, and through him the 
steam engine became a success. 

As the first pumping engine had been built for a 
Friend, so also was the first rotary engine made, in 
1782, for Richard Reynolds, of Ketley, a Friend of 
whom I have already spoken. 

Foremost among Boulton’s supporters was William 
Phillips, the husband of Catharine Phillips, and man- 
ager of one of the great Cornwall mines, In a letter 
of Boulton’s to his wife, in 1785, we read of a great 
meeting of Friends at Truro, the Circular Yearly 
Meeting, which he had attended, “ when,” he said, 
* | heard our friend Catharine Phillips preach with 
great energy and good sense for an hour and a half, 
although so weak in body that she was obliged to lie 
abed for several days before.” Two days later he 
heard of his friend Phillips’s sudden death, and again 
writes: “I wish I had time to give you the history 
and character of my departed friend, as you know 
but little of his excellencies. I cannot say but that 
I feel a gloomy pleasure in dwelling upon the life and 
death of a good man; it incites to piety and elevates 
the mind above terrestrial things. Now, let me ask 
you to hold a silent meeting in your heart for half an 
hour, and then return to your work.” 

In reading the life of Boulton for the first time, I 
was impressed with so many characteristics which 
are, in a measure, peculiar to Friends, that I was fully 
persuaded that if not himself a Friend, his life had 
been largely shaped by Friendly influences, and it 
was therefore no small gratification to me to find that 
William Tallack includes him in a list of those who 
were of Quaker birth or descent. 

Boulton having thus largely aided in making the 
steam engine a successful machine, applied it to the 
various departments of bis Soho works, and particu- 





10n being told that John Wilkinson was building an iron 
boat, a Jocal blacksmith expressed his opinion of such nonsense 
by throwing a horse-shoe into a water-trough with the query: 
“Will thatswim?”’ But the boat did swim, and was followed by 
many others by the same maker. 





larly to the coining machines which he bad invented. 
In preparing his dies for many of the medals which 
he executed, he was greatly indebted to the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Benjamin 
West, who cordially entered into his views, and in- 
spected and corrected his dies. 

Watt says: “ Had Mr. Boulton done nothing more 
in the world than he has accomplished in improving 
the coinage, his name would deserve to be immortal- 
ized ;” and further says: “ To his friendly encourage- 
ment, to his partiality for scientific improvements, to 
his intimate knowledge of business and manufactures, 
to his extended views and liberal spirit, may in a 
great measure be ascribed whatever success may 
have attended my exertions.” 

Friends have been particularly prominent as 
chemists and physicists. 

John Dalton, F. R. S., author of the Atomic 
Theory, and the father of modern chemistry, was 
born at Eaglesfield, in Cumberland, England, Septem- 
ber 5, 1766. His grandfather had joined the Society 
of Friends, and the family continued members. This, 
no doubt, largely influenced the habits and charac- 
ter of Dalton. 

The first Friends’ meeting-house was built, it is 
said, at Eaglesfield. Connected with it at this time 
was the Friends’ school which still exists, and where 
Dalton was taught until the age of twelve, at which 
age he became the teacher of the school himself. 
His principal study as a youth was mathematics, in 
which he was assisted by a gentleman in the neigh- 
borhood, who was so fortunate, for those days, as to 
have education as well as property. In 1781, when 
fourteen years old, he and his brother became assis- 
tants in the school at Kendal, kept by acousin, whom 
they succeeded, in 1785. Here he became acquainted 
with John Gough, the blind botanist, also a Friend, 
who, although he bad been blind from infancy, was 
a man of high scientific attainments, and a true stu- 
dent of nature. He was the tutor of the famous Dr, 
Whewell, and the admired friend of Wordsworth. 
Dalton enjoyed his instruction and advice, as well as 
his library and apparatus, reading aloud to him in re- 
turn. Here he remained until 1793, occasionally be- 
coming uneasy,and yearning, as 80 many others have 
done, for that larger existence which he knew to be 
somewhere, and somehow attainable. In this year he 
was appointed teacher of mathematics in New Col- 
lege, Manchester, becoming in a measure the succes- 
sor of Dr. Priestley, since he taught too the physical 
sciences. Here, also, he wrote his “ Meteorological 
Observations and Essays,’ published in September, 
1793. 

On October 3, 1794, he became a member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
and on the 3ist he read his first paper entitled, “ Ex- 
traordinary Facts Relating to the Vision of Colors,” 
which contained facts relating to his own color-blind- 
ness. He spent the greater part of his life in the ser- 
vice of this Society ; for in recognition of his talents 
he was appointed Secretary, with residence in the So- 
ciety’s premises, and afterwards he became its Presi- 
dent ; in fact, from 1800 until his death, he was the 
sole manager of its affairs. 
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In 1801 he published a series of important obser- 
vations on the constitution of mixed gases, etc., in 
which he proved that all elastic fluids expand equally 
for each degree of heat imparted, thus anticipating 
an important law often called Gay-Lussac’s, who pub- 
lished it a few (six) months later, evidently having 
discovered it simultaneously with Dalton. 

From his fondness for the study of meteorology 
(in which subject his recorded observations are esti- 
mated at 200,000 in number) Dalton had long been ac- 
customed to think carefully of the constitution of the 
atmosphere. This led to the study of gases generally, 
and finally to his great atomic theory. Ina paper 
published in 1803 he modestly says: “ An enquiry 
into the relative weights of the ultimate particles of 
bodies is a subject, as far as I know, entirely new; I 
have lately been prosecuting this enquiry with re- 
markable success.” And then follows a list of the rel- 
ative weights of twenty-one substances, constituting 
the first table of atomic weights ever made. No one 
before him had ventured to weigh, even relatively, 
particles which had always been regarded in a meta- 
physical rather than in a physical light. Having suc- 
cessfully prosecuted this inquiry, he made it the start- 
ing point of all that he advanced on atomic chemis- 
try and the theory of proportion. From this point 
chemistry became a science. 

Dalton “ never bad time” to marry. In 1804 Mrs. 
Johns, the wife of one of his colleagues, casually saw 
him pass and asked him why he never came to see 
them. He replied: “I do not know; but I will come 
and live with vou, if you will Jet me.” And he did 
so at once, taking possession of the only spare bed- 
room, and making their house his home for twenty- 
six years. 

He lectured by invitation, in London, Edinburgh, 
and elsewhere, and his discoveries were discussed by 
learned men throughout his own country and Europe. 
He was made corresponding member of the French 
Academy in 1816, and one of the eight foreign asso- 
ciates in 1830, succeeding Sir Humphrey Davy; in 
1822 a Fellow of the Royal Society without his con- 
sent, and was the recipient of its gold medal “ for the 
development of the chemical theory of definite pro- 
portions usually called the atomic theory, and for 
his various other labours and discoveries in physical 
and chemical science.” In 1832 Oxford elected him 
a Doctor of Civil Law. This title D, C. L. was one 
which he seldom omitted after his name, the simplic- 
ity of his mind not allowing him to disguise the 
pleasure which it gave him. In 1833 a pension of 
£150 afterwards increased to £300 per year was 
granted him by the Government, and the following 
year he was presented at Court. Being a Quaker, 
and not able to wear a sword, he was taken in the 
scarlet robes of an Oxford Doctor of Laws, Mr. Bal- 
bage, who took him, remarking, “ that as he was color 
blind, red appeared to him of the color of dirt.” 
“ Besides,” he adds, “I found that our friend enter- 
tained very reasonable views of such mere matters 
of form.” 

Honors of various kinds soon became familiar to 
him. “They came upon him as on one to whom they 
were welcome, but remained entirely external to 





him.” He seemed to regard them as some of the 
natural consequences of his work. 

The great discovery by which he so prodigiously 
extended the boundaries of chemical science has con- 
tributed in an unspeakable degree to the advance- 
ment both of the material and the intellectual inter- 
ests of mankind. 

Dalton “did justly,” he “loved mercy,” he 
“walked humbly,” he remembered carefully the 
“fatherless and widows,’ and he was in an unusual 
degree “unspotted from the world.” “ His profes- 
sion,” says one of his biographers, “ was according to 
the spiritual, but inexpressive forms of the Society 
of Friends.” He died July 27, 1844. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
(Continued ) 

Ar the Quarterly Meeting, Ninth month Ist, 1806, no 
reason was given for the absence of James Carr; 
therefore Wm. Kirk was appointed to inform him 
that one would be expected at the next quarterly 
meeting, but as neither of them were then in attend- 
ance, Cadwallader Evans was named to inform them 
that the reason of James Carr’s absence would be ex- 
pected the following Quarter. Inthe Third month, 
1807, Wm. Kirk reported having complied with his 
appointment, but no account being received from 
James Carr, it is concluded to refer the case to Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting to extend the necessary 

care. 

The answers to the annual queries mentioned the 
death of Rachel Grave, an elder of Pike Run Partic- 
ular Meeting, on Sixth month 21, 1806; and Chris- 
tiana Hall, an elder of Short Creek, First month 27, 
1806. A meeting-house had been built at Sandy 
Creek, where a meeting is held by indulgence of 
Redstone Monthly Meeting. 

By reports from the monthly meetings it appears 
several schools have been opened within our limits, 
taught by members of our Society, and under the 
care of committees appointed for the purpose. 

The money raised for the benefit of the Indian 
natives, as well as the yearly meeting quota, was for- 
warded in care of the representatives. 

Concord informed that Stillwater Preparative re- 
quests the privilege of a monthly meeting. Joseph 
John, Samuel Cope, Isaac James, Elijah Gray, Wm. 
Hilles, Horton Howard, and Thomas Grisell are ap- 
pointed to attend it, and feel after the propriety of 
the request. 

It was agreed to propose to the consideration of 
the yearly meeting the propriety of having some 
special discipline in respect to the manner by which 
persons may be reinstated in right of membership 
who have been disowned, and afterwards the 
monthly or both monthly and quarterly meetings of 
which they were members have been dissolved. 

The representatives to the yearly meeting had 
all attended, and by them several printed copies of 
the “ Extracts” were received, also 800 of London 
Epistle. 

James Davis and John Russell Davis, of New 
Bedford Monthly Meeting, Commonwealth of Massa- 





chusetts, were in attendance, endorsed by Sandwich 
Quarter; also Jonathan Wright, of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. Their gospel labors were accepta- 
ble and edifying. The last named also visited a num- 
ber of the subordinate meetings, as appears by a 
minute made the following quarterly meeting. 

Third month 2, 1807, no report from Miami. The 
Committee on a Monthly Meeting at Stillwater re- 
ported, “that notwithstanding we felt much sympa- 
thy with them, we have not seen the propriety of 
granting them the privilege with that clearness which 
evinces to us the time is fully come, though we hope 
it is not far distant.” 

As the yearly meeting had granted the request of 
Concord and Short Creek for a quarterly meeting, to 
be opened on Seventh-day after the first Second-day 
in Sixth month, 1807, those meetings are therefore 
directed to forward their reports accordingly, and 
the clerk to furnish them copies of this minute. 

Middleton forwarded a list of sufferings for mili- 
tary fines. To examine it and such other accounts 
as may be forwarded by the different meetings and 
report from time to time when necessary, John Bat- 
tin, Israel Wilson, Wm. Dixon, Enoch Chandler, 
John Allmon, Joseph Beale, Benj. Yates, and Zac- 
cheus Test were appointed. 

Gerard T. Hopkins, clerk of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, forwarded the following minute: 

“The particular distribution of the printed disci- 
pline having been weightily considered, it was unit- 


edly agreed that all the quarterly, monthly, and pre- 
parative meetings of men and women Friends be 
furnished with a copy each, to be in the care of the 
clerks of the respective meetings, including all the 


select meetings. That the men overseers of every 
preparative meeting be furnished with a single copy 
and the women overseers of every preparative meet- 
ing with a single copy for their uses; and that 265 
copies be forwarded for the use of Redstone Quar- 
terly Meeting. It is also concluded that whatever 
surplus may remain after distribution above stated, 
be divided between the preparatives in such propor- 


tion as the quarterly meeting directs, to be consid- directed the request to be forwarded to the yearly 


ered as circulating books for the use of the members 
of those meetings.” 

Charles Dingee, Jos. John, Jonas Cattell, Samuel 
Cope, Aquila Bolton, Joseph Gibbons, Wm. Heald, 


John Heald, Jonathan Taylor, Enoch Harris, James 


Craig, and Zaccheus Test were appointed to attend 
thereto. 

Sixth month 1, 1807. There was no account from 
West Branch, and no representatives from Centre. 
A report from Miami, intended for the previous 
quarter, informed that the committees appointed re- 
ported the several meetings weré opened at the ap- 
pointed times. Westland reported that $185.83 had 
been taken for militia fines for $85 demanded. 

The Books of Discipline had been divided ; 3 each 
to Redstone and the new Short Creek Quarterly 


Meetings, and to the monthly meetings, viz.: West- | 


lane 11, Redstone 19, Concord 19, Middleton 7, Short 
Creek 15, Salem 11, Miami 30, in all 119; and 5 each 
to the 21 preparatives. The residue, 41, for future 
distribution, were placed in charge of Jonas Cattell. 
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Miami Monthly Meeting informed that Friends 
in Highland county request a meeting for worship 


| and preparative at Lee’s Creek, to be called Fairfield, 
| one for worship at Clear Creek, (a branch of Paint), 


and one at Fall Creek; these two to constitute a pre- 
parative, and the preparatives to compose a monthly 
meeting held alternately at Fairfield and Clear 
Creek. To attend thereto David Grave, Jonas Cat- 
tell, Joshua Dixon, and Thos. Stanley were appointed, 
and also toattend Miami, Centre,and West Branch re- 
garding their request for a quarterly meeting at Miami. 

The former clerk of this meeting having become 
a member of another quarter, Levi Haines, Abraham 
Warrington, Robert Miller, and others were ap- 
pointed to propose another, and on their report 
Samuel Jones was appointed. Mostof the Yearly 
Meeting Committee on the request of Middleton and 
Salem for a quarterly meeting were at this time in 
attendance. 

Ninth month 7, Answer to first annual 
query : Jane Brock, a minister, died Eighth month 
26, 1805; Zebulon Heston, an elder, Third month 12, 
1807; Sarah Smith, an elder, Fifth month 21, 1807. 
Representatives to the yearly meeting were ap- 
pointed: Henry Mills, Thos. Farquhar, Wm. Dixon, 
Samuel Cope, Charles Dingee, Benjamin Harrison, 
Jesse Townsend, Isaac Walker, Zaccheus Test, and 
Jonas Cattell. 

The committee on the request of Friends at High- 
land Creek, having made several attempts to attend 
thereto, and being prevented by indisposition and 
other causes, the meeting now taking their remote 


1807. 


| situation into solid consideration, and feeling a near 


sympathy with them therein, think it may be expe- 
dient to grant the several requests. Wa. Neal, 
Samuel Jones, Benjamin Iddings, and John Stout 
were appointed to confer with those who are to con- 


| stitute the said meetings, fix the times of holding 


them, and attend at their opening. 

The committee in reference to Miami Quarter 
having been prevented from attending, the meeting 
now took the matter into solid consideration, and 


meeting. 

Salem Monthly Meeting informed that Friends of 
Springfield request a preparative and meetings for 
worship. To sit with them and report Joseph John, 
John Cook, Stephen Darlington, Jacob Griffith, Wm. 
Heald, and Abel Walker were appointed. 

Property had been taken from members of Mid- 
dleton Monthly Meeting for militia fines, by Levi 
Rogers collector, amounting to $77.49}, the known 
demands being $26.90. 

Twelfth month 7, 1807, no accounts from Miami. 
Forty copies of the “ Extracts” were received, also 
1,000 of London Epistle. The weighty matters con- 
tained therein, particularly that part concerning spir- 
ituous liquors, claiming the attention of Friends, 
David Grave, Charles Dingee, Jonathan Huet, Jonas 
Cattell, Wm. Heald, John Allmon, Nathan Galbreath, 


| and Abrabam Warrington were appointed to attend 


the several monthly meetings, and extend such ad- 
vice and assistance as they may be enabled to ren- 
der, and report in the Ninth month. 





FRIENDS’ 


The committee to attend at the opening of meet- 
ings in Highland county, (Ohio), had attended 
thereto. The committee also reported in reference 
to Springfield Preparative, which was sanctioned, 
and Abraham Warrington, Nathan Galbreath, Wm. 
Heald, and Samuel Oliphant are to attend at its 
opening. 

Salem Monthly Meeting informed that Sandy 
Spring Friends request a preparative and meeting for 
worship. Israel Wilson, Isaac James, Isaiah Gar- 
wood, and John Battin are to give attention thereto. 

Edward Brooks, a minister, with Caleb Swayne as 
companion, of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
attended, also Sarah Wilkins, a minister of Evesham, 
N.J., accompanied by Lydia Lippincott, a minister, 
and Thomas Lippincott, an elder of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. They had all attended nealy all the 
subordinate meetings, except Miami. 

Third month 7, 1808. No representatives from 
Miami, Centre, and West Branch. No report from 
Miami or West Branch. Sandy Spring Preparative 
was authorized, and Joseph Rhoades, Zaccheus Test, 
and Thomas Stanley appointed to attend its open- 
ing. 

The yearly meeting having sanctioned the request 
of Salem and Middleton, the quarterly meeting to be 
opened in Sixth month, 1808,—those meetings were 
directed to send their reports and yearly meeting 
quotas accordingly. 

The subject of a division of the yearly meeting 
claiming the solid attention of this, it was referred 
for further consideration to next quarter, and the 
clerk directed to transmit a copy of the minute to 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, with desires that 
they take the same into consideration. 

(To be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SALVATION. 
Tuere is but one salvation for mankind, and that is 
the life of God in the soul. God has but one design 
or intent towards all mankind, and that is to intro- 
duce or generate his own life, light, and spirit into 
them, that all may be as so many images, temples, 
and habitations for him to dwellin. This is God’s 
goodwill to all Christians and heathens ; they are all 
equally his desire; his light continually waits for an 
entrance into all of them; his wisdom crieth, “ she 
putteth forth her voice not here, nor there, but every- 
where in all the streets of all the world.” There is 
but one possible way for man to attain this salvation 
or life of God in the soul. There is not one for the 
Christian and another for the heathen. No; God is 
one, human nature is one, salvation is one, and the 
way to itis one, and that is the desire of the soul 
turned to God. When this desire is alive and breaks 
forth in any creature under heaven, then the lost 
sheep is found and the shepherd layeth it upon his 
shoulder. Through this desire the poor prodigal son 
leaveth his husks and swine and hasteneth to his 
father. ’Tis because of this desire that the father 
seeth the son while yet afar pff, that he runneth out 
to meet him, falleth on his neck and kisseth him. 
See here how plainly we are taught that no sooner is 
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this desire arisen and in motion toward God, than 
the operation of God’s spirit answers to it, cherishes 
and welcomes its first beginnings, signified by the 
father seeing and having compassion on his son 
whilst yet afar off, that is, in the first beginnings of 
this desire. Thus does this desire do all: it unites 
with God, it codperates with God, and is one life with 
him. Suppose this desire not to be alive, not in 
motion either in a Jew or a Christian, then all the 
sacrifices, the service, the worship, either of the law 
or the gospel, are but dead works that bring no life 
into the soul, nor beget any union between God and 
it. Suppose this desire to be awakened and fixed 
upon God, though in souls that never heard either of 
the law or the gospel, then the Divine life, or opera- 
tion of God, enters into them, and the new birth in 
Christ is formed in 
name. 


those who never heard of his 
These are they that shall come from the 
East and the West, and sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac in the kingdom of God. 

O! my Heavenly Father, just and good, how great 
and good is thy mercy to mankind, that heaven is 
thus everywhere open, and Christ thus the common 
Saviour to all who turn the desire of their hearts to 
O, plain, and easy, and simple way of salva- 
tion, wanting no subtilities of art or science, no bor- 
rowed learning, but all done by the simple, natural 
motion of the heart that longs afier God! When, 
therefore, the first spark of a desire arises in thy 
soul cherish it with all thy care, give all thy heart 
into it, it is nothing less than a touch of the Divine 
loadstone that is to draw thee out of the vanity of 
time into the riches of eternity. 

Curwensville, Pa. 


rs ! 
hee! 


R. B. Way. 


Tue love of God is the love of goodness. 
Saxon word God is identical with good: God the 
Good One,—personified goodness. There is in that 
derivation not a mere play of words: there is deep 
truth. None loves God but he who loves good.—F. 
W. Robertson. 


Theold 


“Happy is the man,” said Robertson, “ who has 
been true to the ideals of his youth, who has been 
strong enough in real life to work out the plan which 
pleased his childish thought ; who is not ashamed of 
his first enthusiasm, but looks back to it with natural 
piety as the parent of what he now is. Sad is the 
lot of him to whom the sun of hope has set, whose 
enthusiasms have been chilled into prudence and the 
disinterested dreams have been fettered with a sel- 
fish economy that distrusts everything but the 
conventional.” 


NoTHING more certainly gives a key to a man’s 


character than the spirit in which he speaks of 
others. When you meet a man who invariably off- 
sets anything good that may be said of another by 
calling attention to some real or supposed defect, you 
may be reasonably sure you are in the presence of a 
narrow, envious spirit. The true, large-souled man 
always prefers to see what can beapproved in others, 
because he knows that to dwell on faults is certain tu 
dwarf his own spirit to the level of the things that 
- he criticizes.— Methodist Recorder. 
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MODERATION IN ALL THINGS, 


Tue Revised Version of the New Testament gives a 
somewhat different rendering to the exhortation of 
Paul to the little body of Christians which had been 
gathered at Philippi, largely through bis instrumen- 
tality. ‘“ Let your moderation be known to all men,” 
is the old injunction, and as one reads the excellent 
and loving epistle, there seems still a fitness in the 
expression that the use of “ forbearance” in the 
place of “ moderation” does not supply. 

In no phase of human affairs can we afford to dis- 
regard its limitations or slight the wholesome re- 
straints it imposes. 

The perfect life which our Christian profession 
calls for must be built up through character ; all the 
influences that contribute to its development must 
be in harmony one with tbe other, all tending to 
that condition in which each trait or quality or pro- 
pensity of the whole being finds its adjustment, fit- 
ting in and completing its part to the perfection of 
the whole. How else can this marvelous work man- 
ship which we call man reach the ideal standard of 
And the 
limit which moderation sets is of the utmost import- 


the perfect manhood possible to the race ? 


ance to the full enjoyment of all the good which life 
holds in store for us; more than this, it enables us, 
when the vicissitudes that none are exempt from 
cloud the horizon to see beyond the dark hour of 
the present the bright shining of the light which is 
only obscured for a season that we may more fully 
realize how brief is the tenure by which we hold all 
earthly enjoyments. 

The life that is not brought under the restraints 
of moderation is fitful and exacting; it nurses some 
passion, which in its proper exercise is good, but 
when unduly yielded to becomes a tyrant, and the 
whole character is laid under tribute for its gratifica- 
tion until what should bave been one of the solid 
props in its structure, becomes but a broken reed, 


with no sustaining force or power. 


There is no loss of vital energy in this course of | 


action ; “ what things we have need of” never bring 
satiety to the appetite, never result in prostration to 
the nerve centers of thought or activity, for we have 
learned the secret “both to abound and to be in 
want.” 
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But we must not expect to reach this high attain- 
ment without the ideal standard which gives incen- 
tive to effort, and makes duty a pleasure. Its result 
to the individual is a life “ hid with ‘Christ in God,” 
and this is possible only as we take the Christ-life 
for our pattern and example. He was always calm, 
self-possessed ; and firm without austerity, gentle 
without effeminacy, and forgiving without weakness. 
At no point was he wanting in the essential elements 
of a true manhood, nor in any circumstance in his 
intercourse with others, was there a redundancy of 
effort,—a waste of the resources at his command; 
only what was needed for the occasion was given 
forth. And this enabled him to be ever ready for 
the emergency that the hour called for. 

There was, so to speak, a storage of life-force 


How shall 
we find the secret of this economy? Surely it will 


through the husbanding of its resources. 


be ours as we make his life our pattern and learn his 
lessons. 


MARRAIGES. 
McDOWELL—COX.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, under the care of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ninth 
month 3d, 1891, Dr. Charles McDowell, son of Joseph T. 
and the late Isabella M. McDowell, of New York, and 
Harriett J., daughter of William G. and Sarah J. Cox, of 
Malvern, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
ATKINSON.—In Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., on 


| Third-day, Ninth month 1st, 1891, Sarah H., wife of the 


late Mahlon Atkinson, in the 80th year of her age. 

COPE.—At his residence, Short Creek, Harrison county, 
Ohio, Fourth month 22nd, 1891, John Cope, aged 87 years, 
11 months, and 22 days; a member and for many years an 
elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—On Eighth month 3lst, 1891, at Denver, 
Col., Jervis W., son of Hannah A., and the late Michael E. 
Haines, of Rancocas, N. J., in bis 32d year. 

HARPER.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Casper 
Nightlinger, Ashbourne, Pa., 5th of Ninth month, 1891, 
Rebecca 8., widow of Henry S. Harper, late of Frankford, 
in her 7lst year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green street. She was formerly an active 
worker and for some years superintendent of Frankford 
First-day school. 

KNIGHT.—At Feasterville, Bucks county, Eighth 
month $list, 1891, Mercy Y., widow of Benjamin Knight, 
in her 86th year. 

LEVIS.—On the morning of Ninth month 4th, 1891, at 
Upper Darby, Pa., Samuel G. Levis, in his 79th year. 

TYSON.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 2d, 1891, Jon- 
athan Tyson, in his 71st year. 


FoORENOON and afternoon and night,—Forenoon, 

And afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, and—what! 

The e.npty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—Edward Rowland Siil. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 36. 
NINTH MONTH 20, 1891. 
PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


GOLDEN Text.—The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.— 
Psalm 23: 1. 
READ John 10: 1-16. 

Tue parables of Jesus were drawn from the circum- 
stances of the daily life of the people as he went among 
them and partook of their hospitality, or joined in 
their pleasures, or shared with them their sorrows 
and afflictions. 

This one was doubtless suggested by what he saw 
on the hillsides and in the quiet valleys of his Gali- 
lean home. The shepherd was a term frequently 
used in the Old Testament as an illustration of God’s 
tender care of his chosen people, who regarded 
themselves as especially entitled to his favor. The 
beautiful psalm of David beginning, ‘* The Lord is my 
Shepherd,” has given hope and consolation to many a 
struggling soul, who, through the vicissitudes of life, 
has in the time of the greatest extremity turned to 
its comforting words, and found peace and joy in the 
promise they give. 

He that entereth not by the door. There is but one 
entrance to the sheepfold, and through it the shep- 
herd who has the care of the flock enters. It is the 
thief who stealthily finds some hidden way to reach 
his object. 

The sheep hear his voice. How true this is of the 
animal creation; they soon learn to distinguish the 
voice of their care-taker from every other sound, and 
they give evident signs of recognition. It was a 
charge made by one of the prophets that ‘the ox 
kuoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but 
Israel doth not know: my people do not consider.” 

A stranger will they not follow. So attached to their 
shepherd do these creatures become that they follow 
him wherever he goes,and he knows every one of 
them; each has his name, and the tenderness and 
love which in those pastoral sections of the east is 
given to the flock is often equal to what the children 
of the family receive. 

I am the door of the sheep. By this Jesus would 
show that through the Divine power which he had 
received he was able to become the door of faith to 
the seeking soul, and through this, all who desired 
to enter the fold of his love would be admitted. 

Jam the Good Shepherd. Jesus in this claims more 
than simply being the door of entrance into the 
heavenly fold. He has a twofold service to perform. 
As the door he opens the way to the Divine enclos- 


ure, and as the shepherd, he cares for the flock. The | a line of instruction entirely at variance with the 


door is simply the passage-way. The shepherd pro- 
vides for the sustenance of his sheep; he watches 
over them and protects them from the wolves, and 
sees that they are not enticed away from his protec- 
tion. 
that he, as the leader of his people, the Corist whose 
coming was to be a blessing to them, and through 
them to the whole human family, would give to all 
who would hear his words, and be led and guided by 
him as the representative of the Great 
through whose love for his children he came that he 
might seek and save the lost and the straying. 


In all this oversight Jesus illustrates the care | 


Father, 
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| by Jesus was in the form of parable. 


Evidently the author of our Golden Text did not 
forget his boyhood employment when he became 
King of Israel, and he knowing so well the daties of 
a shepherd, applied the name so appropriately to 
our Heavenly Father. For as the sheep depend on 
their shepherd for food and shelter, so should we de- 
pend on him for our spiritual sustenance and protec- 
tion. As the shepherd gathers his flock into the 
fold secure from harm, so would he gather us. He 
who “ created the heavens and the earth,” and with- 
out whose notice “ not a sparrow falls to the ground,” 
has said, through his chosen messenger, “ Come 
unto Me, all ye who labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest.” The same spirit 
that wept over Jerusalem continues to weep for 
the restoration of mankind to a dependence on 
him for life and the daily supply of spiritual food. 
** How often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether as a hen gathereth her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not,” is still his language. Let us avail 
ourselves of these blessed promises. 

In order for him to be our Shepherd we must keep 
close to him, under his directing care, and allow our- 
selves to be led by his voice, as his will is made 
known in our hearts. If we would do this, we must 
give up all the things that tend to divert our minds 
from him, and strive to follow our example by com- 
forting the sorrowful, raising the fallen, and cheering 
the sad, and by so doing show his spirit in all our 
actions. 

Dr. Johnson says: “ He who waits to do a great 
deal of good at once, will never do any.” Good is 
done by degrees. Life is made up of little things. 
If we wish to do much good in the world we must be 
willing to do good in little things. Let us strive to 
do good for the sake of good. Then surely we “ shall 
not want” for a peaceful mind and a conscience 
clear. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
A very large part of the religious instruction given 
Mark states 


| that * without a parable spake he not to them,” that 


all things.” 





is, to those who gathered to hear him, adding, that 
when he wasalone with his disciples, “ he expounded 
(Mark 4: 34.) 

The parable by the Jewish Rabbis was made the 
instrument for teaching the young disciple to discern , 
the treasures of wisdom, of which the ignorant mul- 
titude had no knowledge. 

In the beginning of his career Jesus marked out 


Jewish teachers. The “Sermon on the Mount” is 
an example in point. It was direct, and searching, 
and convincing. It appealed to the very depths of 
the consciousness of those who heard, and left no 
ground for doubt as to the reasonableness and the 
righteousness of the instruction he imparted. But 
this wise teacher of men soon found that if he would 
influence them,—if he desired to lead them along to 
higher, nobler thoughts of God, as their Father and 
Friend, he must follow the same caannel for impart- 
ing truth to which they were accustomed ; and it is 
after he became convinced that the people to whom 
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he addressed himself were too spiritually blind and 
deaf to receive understandingly the truths he un- 
folded to them, that he resorts to the parable. 

In the one before us, Jesus has chosen wisely, as 
he always did. There was no other occupation in 
which the people were engaged that could so clearly 
portray the condition of dependence upon which 
their relations to the Divine Being rested. They 
knew that the true shepherd always cared for and 
protected his flock ; that the straying ones were fol- 
lowed and brought back with tenderness to the fold ; 
that while they were feeding in the green pastures 
and slaking their thirst at the cooling fountains, he 
was there to guard and defend them from the ravag- 
ing wolves and the prowling enemies that were seek- 
ing to destroy them. 

How easy was it all for them to nnderstand! 
How unlike the “thou shalt” and “ thou shalt not” 
with which the Rabbis hedged about their pathway, 
until there seemed nothing left them upon which 
their souls might rest and tind peace and preserva- 
tion. 

“T am the Good Suepherd,and I know mine 
own and mine own know me.” This corresponded 
with what they knew of the shepherd and bis flock. 
Every one had some mark that distinguished him 
from every other; each had his own name to which 
he responded, and soclosely were they united to their 
faithful shepherd that nothing could befall them 
that he did not see and provide for. This same re- 
lation Jesus taught them it was his purpose to sus- 
tain towards them, as the sheep of the Heavenly 
Father’s pasture. He would be their friend, their 
adviser, their helper, even to the laying down of his 
life for their advantage. All he asked of them was 
loyal adherence to the truth as he presented it. 

All that is asked of us to day is faithfulness to 
this “‘shepherd and bishop of our souls;” that we 
hearken to bis voice and follow where he opens the 
way. Itis only as we yield to his guidance that we 
are preserved, and can say with the Psalmist: “ The 
Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want.” 


NEW PRESIDENT OF SWARTHMORE. 


Ir was announced, at the opening of the present 
week, that the committee of the Board of Managers 


of Swarthmore College in charge of the selection of | 


a President, had recommended the choice of Pro- 
fessor Charles De Garmo, of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity. At the meeting of the Board of Managers, 
at the College, on Third-day, the 8th instant, the re- 
commodation was approved, and Professor De Garme 
unanimously elected. 

Professor De Garmo, at the invitation of the Com- 
mittee, came East a few days ago, visited the College, 
and conferred with members of the Committee and 
others, before expressing his willingness to take the 
place. He is forty-two years of age, a native of 
Wisconsin, and connected with the Friends’ family 
of De Garmo, in New York State, his father having 
been born on the Hudson, of Friends’ parentage. 
While not himself a member of any religious body, 
he is in sympathy with the principles professed by 
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Friends, After receiving his earlier training in locai 


schools, he studied and graduated at the Illinois 
State Normal University, in 1873, and taught several 
years, being principal of the public school at Naples, 
Illinois, for three years. He was also associated with 
Prof. Edmund J. James (now one of the Faculty of 
the University of Pennsy!vania) in the establishment 
and direction of the Illinois School Journal. In 1883 
he went abroad, accompanied by his wife,and pur- 
sued a course at the University of Jena, and then 
studied at the University of Halle, graduating there 
in 1886, and receiving Lis degree of Ph. D. (During 
their residence in Hallie the acquaintance of himself 
and wife was very pleasantly formed by our friends, 
Estelle and Florence Hall, of Swarthmore, who were 
then residing in that city for the study of German, 
and Prof. De Garmo and his wife visited at the home 
of their parents, upon returning to this country, in 
1886, making an agreeable impression on those who 
met him at that time.) 

During his last year at Halle, the Trustees of the 
Iliinois State Normal University, offered him the pro- 
fessorship of modern languages. On his return to 
his home he accepted the position, and filled it until 
the begining of the present year, when he was offered 
and accepted the chair of philosophy and pedagogics 


| atthe [llinois State University, at Champaign, where 


he has since been engaged. He 1s an author of re- 
pute in the educational field. His works are chiefly 
on philosophical subjects, including also lectures be- 
fore bodies of educators, and various magazine arti- 
cles upon educational topics, 


Professor De Garmo entered immediately upon 
his duties at the College, the school year baving 


opened the present week. He was recommended 
in the strongest manner by Professor James, who 
has known him many years, and was associated 
with him as student and teacher, and was strongly 
approved by Ex-President Magill, who recently 
spent some time in the West, conferring with educa- 
tors on the subject of a President for Swarthmore, 
and who then met Prof. De Garmo. We trust that 
the new President will receive a cordial welcome 
and a loyal support in his new duties,—as we do not 
doubt he will. He has, we think, valuable qualities 
of steadiness, deliberate judgment, and breadth of 
view, in addition to his fine equipment as an edu- 
cator. 

One warmly interested in the success of the Col- 
lege, and acquainted with Professor De Garmo, writes 
us: “He is an impressive and pleasing speaker, 
delivering himself with a force and earnestness 
which carry conviction to the minds of his hearers. 
He is a man of modern ideas upon educational qnes- 
tions, of strong personality, of bigh moral tone, a 
model for the young men who are to come under his 
influence,—one who will make himself widely felt 
in educational circles in Pennsylvania, and under 
whose wise and prudent guidance Swarthmore may 
be expected to take high rank among the leading 
colleges of the Middle States. The Alumni and the 
friends of the College generally are to be congratu- 
lated upon his appointment.” 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CIRCULAR MEETING AT WOODBURY. 
AGREEABLY to arrangement, a part of the committee 
appointed by Salem Quarterly Meeting attended 
Friends’ meeting at Woodbury, on First-day morn- 
ing, the 6th of Ninth month. The morning was wet 
aud the attendance not large; among those present 
was our venerable friend John Parrish, in pretty 
good health for him, and though feeble in body, 
bright in religious thought. After a silence of per- 
haps twenty minutes, Joel Borton addressed the 
meeting at considerable length, endeavoring to en- 
courage all to faithfulness to the requiring of the 
Heaveuly Father, and to give up all undue strivings 
after the things and enjoyments of this world ; ex- 
pressing his belief that though a faithfal and be- 
loved brother [James Griscom] had beeo removed 
and taken home tothe rest in Heaven, if faithfulness 
was fully manifested, others would be qualified for 
and raised up in his place, and an increase in num- 
bers be known. 

A Friend from a neighboring meeting in Penu- 
sylvania followed, saying that a desire to be with 
Friends of Woodbury had prompted him to leave 
his dwelling, without knowing of the appointment 
of the committee to be present, and though learning 
of iton the way, he did not feel it right for that 
cause to turn back. That the things we look for or 
desire are not always the best for us, instancing the 
circumstance of the lame man who asked alms of 
Peter and John in the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 
and received instead of.what he asked for and ex- 
pected, a far more valuable gift, being healed of his 
infirmity, so that he could walk and leap, to the 
praise of God. There are in many of our 
small meetings when we feel our weakness to be 
great, and not only then but frequently in our lives 
we get into what is sometimes spoken of as a low 
place, or into a cellar with high walls, with no way 
to escape, unless the Master, in his adorable goodness, 
put his hand down and lift us out. Referring to his 
own experience in a proving season of this kind, he 
mentioned that in the night season, when the weary 
frame was reporting in sleep, the venerated form of a 
deeply experienced father appeared to stand before 
him, and, with much impressiveness, to say: “ My 
son, believe in God and in his son, Jesus Christ,” to 
which the emphatic answer was returned: “I do be- 
lieve in God and in his Son.” To a living faith in 
God and in the revealing, enlightening power of his 
Divine Son all were earnestly commended. 

Much has been said in the world around us about 
the free grace of God and a free salvation, but the 
grace of God was free only to those that bought it, 
and this free salvation had to be purchased, not with 
money, nor by silver or gold, but with the affections 
of our hearts and by the yielding of our wills to the 
Divine will in all things. Having faith in our outward 
physicians, we take their prescriptions and follow 
their directions, and are healed of disease. An earn- 
est call was therefore extended, even when we feel 
low and weak, to hold fast to our faith in the Divine 
Being, and in his Son, Christ Jesus, the “ Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world.” 


times 





With a few sentences by a Friend from Mullica 


Hill, the meeting closed in reverential silence. 
R. 

TEACHERS WANTED AT SCHOFIELD 

SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I Ave had a letter from our friend Martha Scho- 
field, dated within a few days, in which she speaks 
of the fact that she has not yet secured a Principal 
Teacher, or a Superintendent of Industries, for the 
Schofield School,—these places being made vacant 
by the resignations of Elizabeth F. Criley and Sam- 
uel J. Entrekin, at the close of the last school year. 
After saying that she has spent much time in corre- 
spondence and personal inquiry for persons properly 
fitted, and that she has refrained from advertising, 
because of the experience heretofore that so many 
applied who were entirely without qualification, she 
adds: “ There is a prevailing idea among those who 
do not know, that any one can teach the colored peo- 
ple, when the truth is it takes persons of more tact 
and patience, for if their natures are once shut up 
against a person they cannot learn. 

“ Being a coéducational boarding-school the Prin- 
cipal must be a woman of experience and able to 
The Principal 
and the Superintendent must be white people. The 
Principal has much oversight of the department of 
the students between 


discipline grown men and women. 


school hours. The Superin- 
tendent’s duties, as developed by 8. J. Entrekin, are 
quite important, also. 
boarding-hall,bought all provisions,apportioned work 
to the students, directed the farmer, etc. He should 
be a man who has been brought up in the country, 


for schools do not turn out men for varied work, afd 


He has had charge of the 


we cannot afford a head for each department. 

“A combination of circumstances has made the 
situation more difficult than heretofore. Hector M. 
Raiford, one of the best colored male teachers we 
ever bad, and who taught in the room next the Prin- 
cipal, sent in his resignation, to accept a State posi- 
tion in the church. This leaves another vacancy, 
which should be filled by a colored man. The fore- 
man of the printing cflice writes me this week that 
he has been offered a position elsewhere, so that at 
present there are only two workers secured,—the 
Primary and Sewing teachers.” 


A pispaTcH from Berlin asserts that the German 
Emperor “ is fully contirmed in his determination to 
have passed at al! hazards at the next session of the 
Reichstag the bill to diminish and punish drunken- 
ness. He has made many alterations in his own 
handwriting in the original draft of the bill, which, 
it is said, goes so far as to legalize the Salvation Army 
on the proand of the service it has rendered the 
cause of temperance, as proved in England and 
brought to the Emperor’s attention while there. 
The Radical members of the Reichstag are preparing 
a formidable opposition to the bill on the ground that 
it is an unconstitutional interference with personal 
liberty. As the Emperor’s mind is bent on its pas- 
sage, a serious conflict is likely to arise in the Reich- 


stag, the first since the young monarch’s accession to 
power.” 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PLYMOUTH FRIENDS’ ScHooL.—The School Committee of 
Plymouth (Montgomery Co., Pa.) Preparative Meeting 
have made a considerable improvement in their school 
building, and will re-open it on Second-day next, the 14th 
instant, under the charge of Mary H. White, with Anna 
S. Thompson as Assistant Teacher. Boarding scholars will 
be receivedi na Friends’ family, near the School. 
Co-EDUCATION: THE GIRLs’ S1pE.—The girl who goes 
to the University of Michigan, to-day, [says Alice Freeman 
Palmer, in The Forum) just as when I entered there in 1872, 
finds her own boarding-place in one of the quiet homes of 
the pleasant little city whose interest centres in the 2,500 
students scattered within its borders. She makes the busi- 
ness arrangements for her winter's fuel and its storage; she 
finds her washerwoman or her laundry; she arranges her 
own hours of exercise, of study, and of sleep; she chooses 
her own society, clubs, and church. The advice she gets 
comes from another girl student of sophomoric dignity who 
chances to be in the same house, or possibly from a still 
more advanced young woman whom she met on the jour- 
ney, or sat near in church on her first Sunday. Strong is 





the comradeship among these ambitious girls, who nurse 
one another in illness, admonish one another in health, and 
rival one another in study, only less eagerly than they 
all rival the boys. In my time in college the little group 
of girls suddenly introduced into the army of young men, 
felt that the fate of our sex hung upon proving that “ lady 
Greek” involved the accents, and that women’s minds 
were particularly absorptive of the calculus and meta- 
physics. And still in those sections where, with growing 
experience, the anxieties about coéducation have been al- 
layed a healthy and hearty relationship and honest rivalry 
between young men and women exists. It is a stimulating 
atmosphere, and develops in good stock a strength and in- 
dependent balance which tell in after-life. 

In estimating the worth of such a system as this, we 
may say at once that it does not meet every need of a wo- 
man’s nature. No system can, no system that has yet been 
devised. A woman is an object of attraction to men, and 
also in herself so delicately organized as to be fitted pecu- 
liarly for the graces and domesticities of life. The exercise 
of her special function of motherhood demands sheltered 
circumstances and refined moral perceptions. But then, 
over and above all this, she is a human being—a person, 
that is, who has her own way in the world to make, and 
who will come to success or failure, in her home or outside 
it, according as her judgment is fortified, her observations 
and experiences are enlarged, her courage is rendered 
strong and calm, her moral estimates are trained to be ac- 
curate, broad, and swift. In a large tract of her character— 
is it the largest tract ?—her own needs and those of the 
young man are identical. Both are rational persons, and 
the greater part of the young man’s education is addressed 
to his rational personality, rather than to the peculiarities 
of hissex. Why, the defenders of cocducation ask, may 
not the same principles apply to women? Why train a girl 
specifically to be a wife and mother when no great need is 
felt for training a boy to be a husband and father? In 
education, as a public matter, the two sexes meet on com- 
mon ground. The differences must be attended to privately. 

At any rate, whatever may be thought of the relative 
importance of the two sides—the woman side, and the hu- 
man side—it will be generally agreed that the training of 
a young woman is apt to be peculiarly weak in agencies for 
bringing home to her the importance of direct and rational 
action. The artificialities of society, the enfeebling indul- 
gence extended to pretty silliness, the gallantry of men 











glad ever to accept the hard things and leave to her the 
easy—by these influences any comfortably placed and pleas- 
ing girl is pretty sure to be surrounded in her early teens. 
The coéducationalists think it wholesome that in her later 
teens and in her early twenties she should be subjected to 
an impartial judgment ready to estimate her without 
swerving and tell her as freely when she is silly, ignorant, 
fussy, or indolent as her brother himself is told. Coédu- 
cation, as a system, must minimize the different needs of 
men and women ; it appeals to them and provides for them 
alike, and then allows the natural tastes and instincts of 
each scope for individuality. Thestrengths of this system, 
accordingly, are to be found in its tendency to promote in- 
dependence of judgment, individuality of tastes, common 
sense and foresight in self-guidance, disinclination to claim 
favor, interest in learning for its own sake; friendly, nat- 
ural, unromantic, non-sentimental relations with men. 
The early fear that coeducation would result in class-room 
romances has proved exaggerated. These young women do 
marry ; so do others; sodo young men. Marriage is not 
in itself an evil, and many happy homes have been founded 
in the belief that long and quiet acquaintance in intellect- 
ual work, and intimate interests of the same deeper sort, 
form as solid a basis for a successful marriage as ball-room 
intercourse, or a summer at Bar Harbor. 


GIRL STUDENTS IN PRIVATE ScHOOLS.—* Leisure- 
class” girls are lacking in physical endurance and self- 
control, is the view taken by Charlotte W. Porter in her 
article on “ Physical Hindrances to Teaching Girls.” In 
discussing the subject she says: “Itis not an unheard-of 
thing for these girls to leave school with no more mental 
development thana child of twelve. Why’ Often because 
they are not considered well enough to endure school work. 
This is, of course, by no means always even the ostensible 
reason. But the plea of ill-health is urged with sufficient 
frequency and reason to demand serious consideration. It 
has seemed impossible to gather statistics in regard to the 
health of girls in private schools; indeed, such statistics 
might be of little value, but the testimony of the few 
teachers that have responded to requests for information— 
and their schools probably have no monopoly of the in- 
valids—bears sad witness to the weak physical condition of 
the girls of our leisure class. Leaving out of the account 
the day pupils, whose dressmakers, dancing-schools, church- 
fairs, and social engagements add unfavorable complica- 
tions, one finds that the health of the family students in 
girls’ private schools is such as to make thorough intellect- 
ual work extremely diflicult. Yetthe conditions of a well- 
ordered home-school are not of a nature to wear upon a girl 
of moderate physical and mental endurance. Breakfast at 
half-past seven ; a short walk before school at a quarter of 
nine; recitations, music, and study, interrupted by recess 
and light gymnastics, until half-past one; then luncheon, 
a little rest, a brisk walk or tennis; two and a half hours 
more of vigorous study and music, followed by half an 
hour’s gymuastics; dinner, an evening when no studying 
but only good reading or playing is permitted ; bed at half- 
past nine for nine hours—surely there is nothing in this 
routine to induce nervous prostration. Yet it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule that half the pupils, though they 
may not call themselves invalids, are in a physical condi- 
tion to endure it. Even in schools that refuse ‘to accept 
girls unless there is a reasonable chance of their getting 
through the year, it is not unusual for one-third to be en- 
tered by their parents with the warning that their daugh- 
ters are delicate and will need special consideration and 
watching—a warning in all probability followed by the re- 
quest that they shall not be ‘bothered with mathematics.’ 
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These weakly ones, if their mothers leave them alone, and 
if they themselves become interested in their work, by 
dint of three or four extra hours for rest and exercise, man- 
age to hold out through the year, and frequently end it in 
improved health. But unless these two conditions are ful- 
filled they often fall by the way. Nervousness, backache, 
weakness loss of appetite, generally follow soon upon the 
realization that school means work. A hard lesson to be 
mastered lays a girl low with a headache or dissolves her 
in floods of tears. Tears, indeed, especially during the first 
part of the year, are of daily downfall. Tears bedew 
knotty problems, tears greet the refusal to allow boxes of 
candy, tears fall copiously when overshoes are insisted 
upon, and when short fur capes are declared insufficient 
covering for zero weather. Moreover, let the fun run a bit 
too high, or a mischievous boy tap on the window in the 
evening, or a mouse suddenly appear, and only a dose of 
plain English and the valerian bottle prevent an epidemic 
of hysterics.” 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal | Lancaster, Pa.: J. 
P. McCaskey,) for Ninth month, is just out, and is entirely 
occupied, as usual at this season of the year, with the full 
report of the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held this year at Bedford, Pa 
a large and satisfactory gathering. 
in attendance took 
Prof. George L. Maris, 


The 


, and was 
Among the educators 


who part in the proceedings, were 
Dr. Edward H. Magill. Elizabeth 
Lloyd. The presiding officer was Prof. George M. Philips, 
of the Normal School at West 


occupied with memorial exercises in remembrance of the 


Chester. One session was 
late James P. Wickersham, who was for so many years Su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Pennsylvania. The 
principal address at this session was delivered by Dr. A. R. 
Byerly, of Millersville, whose sketch of Dr. Wickersham’s 
career and labors was so admirable that we shall endeavor 
to print a part of it at least in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAI 


KINDERGARTEN WorK.—The New York College for 
the Training of Teachers publishes a series of “ Educa- 
tional Monographs,” the latest of which No. 1 of 
Vol. IV.) is devoted to “Studies from the Kindergarten,” 
and is contributed by the Students in the 


being 


Department of 
the Kindergarten, with an introduction by Caroline Brooks, 
Director of that Department of the College. The latter 
urges the need of beginning to shape the character of the 
child before the “school age”’ of six has been reached, and 
especially dwells on the problem presented in New York 
City, where ‘‘an immense and rapidly increasing foreign 
population, ignorant of our language and of the principles 
which underlie our national life, it must transform into 
good citizens. Into it is pouring the refuse of the old 
world,—masses of people, ignorant, stolid, thriftless, de- 
graded, vicious, and against these it must protect itself. 
The Kindergarten can reach the children of this class as 
no other available means can do, and it is through the 
children that the parents can be influenced the most effect- 
ually.” 

THe YEARLY MEETING COMMITTEE. 
phia) Yearly Meeting’s Educational Committee held a 
meeting on the 5th instant. The committees on visiting 
schools were reappointed as last year, with the same mem- 
bership in each committee, but assigned to different groups 
of schools. The times of their visits will be arranged by 
the committees. Reports were received from several 
schools, including the Teachers’ Training School at Darby. 
This was stated to have done well, under the direction of 


The (Philadel- 


| 
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Belle Moody, who will continue in charge the coming 
year. 


NoTes.—A Principal Teacher and Superintendent of 
Industries are urgently needed for the Schofield School at 
Aiken, S.C. The subject is more fully alluded to else- 
where. 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear will contribute to the coming issue 
of the Popular Science Monthly an essay on ‘‘ Metamorphosis 
in Education.” It is a thoughtful paper, and argues that, 
since education is a process of fitting men for their envir- 
onment, a change in its character was necessitated by the 
change in the conditions of human life that has taken 
place in modern times. 

Henry R. Russell, who had charge of the Friends’ School 
at Millville, Pa., last year, returned there for the coming 
year, under encouraging conditions. 


DRIFTING. 
REFLECTIONS OF A PICTURE. 


BY MARGARET M. HAVILAND, 


DRIFTING onward with the tide, 
Drifting where ? 

Land they see not, sound they hear not 
Nor do care. 


See, the sun has gone to rest, 
’Tis twilight hour, 

And the gentle evening dew 
Greets the flower 


Peace is in the very air, 

’Tis time to woo 
Resting,—drifting with the tide, 
Loving too 


She is gazing on the past, 
Will Life change ? 
He, 


upon her gentle face, 


Sweet and strange. 


E’en the flashing water’s sound 
Is not heard, 

Nor the last, the farewell note 
Of the bird. 


Only dreaming, happy, loving, 
Thinking not, 

Sweetly trusting in their love, 
Fearing pot. 


Drifting onward with the tide, 
Loving too, 

May Love’s guardian angels 
Drift with you. 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


—Lowell. 


Tue greatest gift of our heavenly Father is the 
power to love; and of all gifts it is the most common. 
Other blessings come with partial distribution; this 
alone is universal.—A. D. Mayo. 
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THE ANGLER. 
DEEP in the forest’s leafy shade 
Afar from busy marts of trade, 

Are sedgy pools and mountain streams 

Fair as youth’s fairest, brightest dreams. 
Through parting boughs the sunbeams stray 
To brook and pool with fervid ray. 

The mossy sod of sombre hue, 

Shows glints of color shining through, 
The breath of mountain, —frosty, chill, 
Creeps down its slopes; each tiny rill 

That leaps and runs past crag and seam 

Its freshness bears to lake and stream. 


To such cool shade, such limpid brook, 
The angler comes with line and hook, 
From ponderous folios bristling o’er 
With stolid ranks of office lore, 
To tempt, with his enticing fly, 
The speckled troutlet whisking by 
In frolic mood, on pleasure bent, 
The cunning angler’s bold intent 
Discerning not, till line and hook 
Have drawn him from the running brook. 


What rare delight our angler finds 

As down the stream he slowly winds 
While cruel hook and wriggling fly 
Tempt other sportive passers by. 

He draws them in, now large, now small, 

With steady hand he gathers all. 
With what content he swells his store, 
What pleasure feels to count them o’er, 

Now, ready for the housewife’s pan, 

In cool, fresh sedge and moss, the can 
Receives the speckled beauties rare, 
Worthy a royal monarch’s fare. 


Thanks to the angler for the thought 

That to our board such dainties brought. 
May the sweet haunts of wood and stream 
Bring more of health than fondest dream 

Gave promise, when with rod and pack, 

He started on the Angler’s track. 


SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


CrcaDaA plays his viol ’mid the grasses, 

The last shrill sound at night; the first at morn; 
Late poppies grow along the garden passes, 

And light winds gossip in the ripening corn. 


The sluggish creek in meadows lately greening 
Is flanked with gold and purple, either brink ; 

From dusty hedge the late wild rose is leaving 
A deathly pallor on her lovely pink. 


With Tyrian fruit the lowly poke is laden ; 


Wych-hazel weaves “ her thread of golden bloom ;” 


The wandering woodbine, like a gypsy maiden, 
Warms with its color the deep forest's gloom. 


The morning sows with pearls Arachne’s weaving; 
4 4 


The orchard peach looks out with cheeks a-blush ; 


From shady nook the ring-dove’s note of grieving 
Floats far and faint upon the noon-tide hush. 


By country road the scarlet sumac’s burning, 
And over zigzag fences spread and shine 

The lush dark elderberries, daily turning 
Their loyal heart’s blood into purple wine. 





Down the lane-path, where cows come in the 
gloaming, 
The thistles stand with faded armor on; 
In buckwheat bloom the weary bees are roaming, 
To gather sweets till the last day is done. 


With all thy gift and grace, O fair September, 
Some anniversaries it is thine to bring 
That flood unwilling eyes but to remember 
And choke with sighs the heart that fain w uld 
sing. 


And yet, when God has filled the earth with beauty, 
And given the soul a quickened consciousness, 
One may go forth in pleasant ways of Duty, 
And feel the chastening Hand in close caress 
Eliot C. True, in The Independent. 


From the Edinburgh Review 
THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
(Continued ) 
Ir is only another form of the same truth that recog- 
nizes in Quakerism a further or extreme stave of 
Protestantism. How far Archbishop Laud and his 
followers really intended to proceed in a Romeward 
direction may be regarded as doubtful. Recent and 
ampler investigation has thrown some donbt as to 
the extent of the alleged deviation. What is, how- 
ever, incontestable, and is confirmed by Professor 
Gardiner’s latest investigations, is that the High 
Church party were engaged in a deliberate system of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. But it is equally incontesta- 
ble that Presbyterians, Independents, and Cromwel- 
lians were no less committed to schemes of spiritual 
tyranny. Quakerism was in reality a protest against 
both, nay, against every form of spiritual oppression. 
It refused the authority of the priest, but it refused 
no less decisively the self-arrogated claim of the 
presbyter, “ old priest writ large,” as no one discerned 
more clearly that George Fox. It equalized, though 
in a wild, haphazard fashion, the claims of aspirants 
to become religious teachers. Instead of external 
qualifications and secular accomplishments, all that 
the genuine evangelist needed was a development of 
that inward illumination he had in common with all 
men. That the culture thus sanctioned was narrow 
and fanatical, that it induced disorders and excesses 


of the most mischievous kind, is as much a fact of. 


history as an obvious inference from the probabili- 
ties of the case. On tbe other hand, the principle of 
the inner light helped to diminish the excessive and 
often perverted stress on the mere letter of Scripture. 
To our freer and, we must hope, not less religious 
culture, nothing in the liberation of the Bible by the 
Reformation seems more repugnant than this unlet- 
tered literalism. Nothing conld be more perverse, 
more fatal to mental and spiritual progress, than the 
combined ignorance and narrowness which the sect- 
aries as a rule brought to the interpretation of the 
Bible. The Illumination, which the Sacred Text, 
rightly used, was calculated to impart, was trans- 
formed into positive darkness by the pettiness which 
guided its exegesis, which tried to enforce its casual 
and minor injunctions, which attempted to take it as 
an absolute rule of science and secular wisdom, 
which propounded its political or ecclesiastical poli- 
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tics as authoritative exemplars for all time. Episco- 
palians were protected from the extreme conse- 
quences of this literalism by the theory of a divinely 
inspired and directed Church. Far more potent, 
however, in the same direction, was the inner light, 
the individual inspiration, of the Quakers. It was 
at once a verdict of private judgment and a rule of | 
Scriptural exegesis. It imparted a breadth and free- 
dom to interpretation which probably no other prin- 
ciple could have so well secured. That in practice it 
had its drawbacks must be granted, but as an antag- 
onistic influence to a mere slavish literalism its value 
as a theory is indisputable. Not the least of its 
merits was that it discriminated between the spirit 
and letter, between Christ the living, and Scripture 
j the written Word, between the real and the phenom- 
' enal, between the intention of the sacred writer and 
the frequently imperfect vehicle employed in its com- 
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munication. 
- But the doctrine of the inner light and its univer- 
f sality produced also another effect. It originated and 
. stimulated juster and loftier ideas of the coéquality 
d of all men before God than had existed before. The 
d ecclesiastical standpoint of the extreme Prelatist, the 
o predestinarian standpoint of Presbyterian and Inde- 
” pendent, resembled each other in this, that they were 
. founded on a principle of monopoly and exclusive- 
h i ness. This was the common position of all the sect- 
of aries, and was for a time shared, as we have seen, 
- by the Quakers themselves. Soon, however, “ the 
I- seed,” as it was properly called, began to germinate 
v in the case of the latter. The natural inference from 
at a common possession of a sacred and supernatural 
he principle was too obvious to be resisted. From indi- 
d ; cating a relation to God, it soon came to signify and 
° . enforce a mutual relationamong men. It became,in 
d ; other words, a principle of philanthropy and human- 
h ; itarianism. The consequences of this extension form 
ts j one of the most creditable features in the history of 
al : the Friends, which we shall presently have to notice. 
at Here the broad fact may suffice that, of all the forms 
of of Christianity which existed in England in the Sev- 
ll enteeth Century, the Quakers may claim to be the 
W I first among whom schemes of much-needed social 
8 , and political amelioration took root, not as schemes 
of, of vague theorizing, but as enterprises of practical 
i ; im periousness. 
of Having thus touched upon the main starting point 
d of Quakerism, we proceed to glance at their devel- 
8. opment in the evolution of the sect. This develop- 
a8 | ment is at once the most remarkable and most credit- 
16 able feature of Quaker history, whether we consider 
t- : the sect as a body, or its more eminent members as 
e, individuals. The sectarian wild-oat sowing, which 
a6 is 80 pronounced in the case of the Friends, subsides 
t- | into a calm, placid serenity, unexampled in the evo- 
1€ \ lution of any other body of English Christians. The 
ty t vehemently fermenting spirit, with its natural pro- 
iS- ducts of froth and scum, is gradually transformed 
: into a potent liquor, becoming continually clearer 
al and stronger as it reaches its mellow maturity. Pass- 
as ing from the first years of George Fox’s activity, 
n, with its unseemly violence and eccentricity, its per- 
li- 
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ages of his fellow Englishmen, to the later years of 
his life, is like passing from a savage desert into a 
cultivated region. And what is true of the founder 
and his friends is true also of the corporate body. 
With the formation of the sect the individual eccen- 
tricities of its leaders disappeared. As Dr. Hatch 
said of the early Church: “When it was founded 
prophesying ceased.” Not that all this preliminary 
turbulence was unallied, as some writers have al- 
leged, with the vital spirit of Quakerism. The cen- 
tral doctrine of the early Quakers, their belief in 
personal] illumination, the individualism naturally 
gendered by such a belief, itself suggested in excita- 
ble persons abnormal forms of expression. Why 
the collar of a coat should be deemed obnoxions, or 
why hooks and eyes should be a more becoming 
method of fastening clothes than buttons, or why 
grey and drab should be preferable to other colors, 
might puzzle a casuist of our own time to determine; 


| but these visible signs were not empty symbols, hav- 


ing little connection with doctrinal phases of belief: 

on the contrary, they indicated opinions and prefer- 
ences, based, however, though somewhat perversely, 

upon their profoundest convictions. Hence, when 

Lord Macaulay says, in his “ Essay on Milton,” 
“most of their absurdities were mere external 

badges, like the signs of Freemasons or the dresses 
of friars,” he seems to us to Jack, in an unusual de- 
gree, his customary perspicacity.’ Setting aside, as 

obviously at variance with truth, the notion that the 
dresses of friars were mere external badges, it is 
clear that the modes of dress adopted by the Quakers 
had definite principles and reasons to recommend 
them. We do not presume to affirm that these rea- 
sons are wholly sufficient to justify the adoption of 
what soon came to be regarded as a sectarian livery. 
It is one of the many anomalies in the early struc- 
ture of Quakerism that its leaders did not discern 
the prohibition of a religious and separatist uniform 
in the Divine judgment passed on the Pharis<es for 
their long, broad-bordered garments and ostentatious 
phylacteries. But, at all events, the Quaker dress 
was not a meaningless external badge. We must re- 
gard it as a protest against the pomps and affecta- 
tions of fashionable attire, and particularly against 
the extravagances which marked the Restoration. 
Though some of its effects were grotesque, and sav- 
ored of affectation, it is impossible to deny the con- 
gruity between attire of neutral tints, without visible 
ornament of any kind, and the quiet routine of a life 
thoroughly disciplined by religious self restraint and 
wholly removed from passion and excitement, a de- 
meanor of extreme simplicity and placidity, and a 
conversation entirely free from violence or highly 
colored language. 

Of far more importance in the history of Quaker- 
ism is the development of its first principles in the 
direction of human justice and freedom. Few, in- 
deed, are the conspicuous advances in our English 
life and legislation, the reformations of crying abuses, 
etc., in which Quakers, individually, and as a relig- 


{' Macaulay was seldom fair to the Friends. And his writings 
abound in unjust historical judgments.—Eps. INTELLIG#NCER 
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ious body, have not taken the lead. It is to the eter- 
nal honor of the early Quakers, George Fox, John 
Woolman, and others, that they not only made a 
stand against slavery, urging Quaker slave-owners to 
free their slaves, but they contributed largely to 
awaken the conscience of England and of Europe, 
and, in course of time, produced the sense of justice 
which ied to the emancipation of slaves in our own 
country and the colonies. No less honorable is the 
protest they made against the ruthless severity of 
our English penal law, the hardening effect of long 
imprisonments, and the undue frequency of capital 
punishment. Probably few passages in George Fox’s 
“ Journal ” are more characteristic of his spirit and 
his methods than the following: 

“Moreover, I laid before the judges what an hurtful 
thing it was that prisoners should lie so long in jail, show- 
ing how they learned wickedness, one of another, in talk- 
ing of their bad deeds : and therefore speedy justice should 

* be done. 

‘“While I was here in prison,” he continues, “‘ there was 

a young woman in the jail for robbing her master of some 
When she was to be tried for her life, I wrote to 
the judge and the jury about her, showing them how it 
was contrary to the law of God in old time to put people 


money. 


to death for stealing, and moving them to show mercy. 
Yet she was condemned to die and a grave was made for 
her, and at the time appointed she was carried forth to exe- 
cution. Then I wrote a few words warning all people to 
beware of greediness or covetousness, for it 
God, and exhorting all to fear the Lord, to avoid all 
earthly lusts, and to prize their time while they have it. 
This I gave to be read at the gallows, and though they had 
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her upon the ladder with a cloth bound over her face 
ready to be turned off, yet they did not put her to death, 
but brought her back again to prison, and in the prison 
she afterwards came to be convinced of God’s everlasting 
truth.” (Vol. i. p. 96.) 

The reformation of our prison management, and 
the amelioration of the condition of prisoners, both 
while in custody and after their liberation, is an- 
other field of beneficent energy which owes more to 
Quakers than to any one religious body in England. 
In this connection the hallowed name of Elizabeth 
Fry will ever occupy in English records of social me- 
liorigm a niche next to that of John Howard, the 
philanthropist. In thesympathetic life of Mrs. Fry, 
contributed to the “ Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy,” we have a striking picture of the effects of her 
ministration among the female prisoners in Newgate. 
The American minister of the day thus describes a 
scene of which he had been eye-witness: 

“Two days ago I saw the greatest curiosity in London, 
ay, and in England, too, compared to which Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower, Somerset House, the British Museum, 
nay, Parliament itself, sink into utter insignificance. I 
have seen Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, and I have witnessed 
there the miraculous effect of true Christianity upon the 
most depraved of human beings, and yet the 
wretched outcasts have been tamed and subdued by the 
Christian eloquence of Mrs. Fry.” 

Of the other directions of human beneficence 
which Quaker philanthropy took, their larger efforts 
among all European nations to avert war and pro- 
mote peace, their lesser energies to found hospitals, 


refuges, schools, etc., we have no further space to | 
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speak. Mr. Turner well remarks, speaking of Wool- 
man’s anti-slavery efforts: 

“Human history presents few parallels to this triumph 
of the Spirit of Christ over selfishness and evil custom. If 
the other Christian churches had wielded Woolman’s 
weapons and won his victory, what a sad and bloody chap- 
ter in the history of America would have been escaped,” 
(p. 284.) 

We cannot refrain from quoting the tribute which 
follows: 

“In John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, Quaker 
philanthropy became conspicuously brilliant. Thenceforth 
the wellspring of Quaker beneficence has never run dry. 
In the lives of Grellet and Allen, Joseph Sturge, Elizabeth 
Fry, and many more, it flowed on, and still it flows, prov- 
ing that, whatever the defects of the Quaker form of 
Christianity, it has learned this lesson well: that to be a 
Christian is to live in this world after the manner of Him 
who went about doing good.” 

That the Quakers increased largely during the 
seventeenth and the first two decades of the eigh- 
teenth century is a well known fact of our religicus 
history. The precise extent of this increase is, how- 
ever, not easily determined. Statistics have never 
been a strong point among the Friends. As Mr. 
Rowntree remarks, in his “ Quakerism Past and 
Present,” “ No attempt at defining membership with 
the Society of Friends was made until nearly a cen- 
tury after its origin, though it bas kept care- 
ful records of births, deaths, and marriages.” He 
quotes the “ Snake in the Grass,” as mentioning that 
the Quakers are not fewer, by the lowest computa- 
tion, than one hundred thousand here in England. 
This, Mr. Rowntree thinks, is an overestimate ; and 
from other sources, including the records of the So- 
ciety at Devonshire House, London, he arrives at the 
conclusion that it must bave numbered at the end of 
the seventeenth century about sixty-six thousand. 
This more moderate estimate, which seems to us 
amply justified, is, it must be allowed, an enormous 
outcome of a propaganda extending only over half 
a century, and carried on mostly by ignorant and un- 
cultured fanatics. But the reasons for its success are 
not far to seek. The Quaker movement was in touch 
with every sentiment and activity pertaining to the 
Revolution. Its initial principle of human equality 
it not only asserted, but placed on a religious basie.’ 
It represented its wildest extravagances and disor- 
ders, but yet found room and ministered aliment 
to the choice quietistic spirits which, by a merciful 
compensation, every age of mental unrest and com- 
motion seems to engender. It reproduced the puerile 
distinctions,the hot-headed intolerance, of the Revo- 
lution, all the while it propagated principles calcu- 
lated to reduce those mischiefs to their fitting nul- 
lity. It administered to the unrest of the present, 
while it cherished germs full of promise of quietude 
and repose in the future. Besides which, it enjoyed 
the ascendency which acruel persecution, borne with 
wonderful meekness and forbearance, invariably con- 
fers on a growing sect; nor was it destitute of the in- 
fluence which rightly attaches to continued efforts 
for the political and social welfare of humanity. 

(To be Continued.) 





